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admits the ethical character of the old Hebrew religion, and is not will- 
ing to assert that all that was good and great in the Old Testament 
took its origin with the prophets. The oldest psalms he assigns to 
1000 B. C. and the oldest proverbs to 940 B. C. Ruth he regards as 
belonging to the same period as 1 and 2 Samuel. Deuteronomy is 
placed in the seventh century, the Holiness Code in the exile, and the 
Priestly Code after the return. The second half of the book of Isaiah 
is, of course, regarded as exilic. 

Dr. Abbott has given us a fair and lucid exposition of the generally 
accepted modern conception of the origin of the Hebrew literature. 
No attempt at innovation is made, and no startling personal theories 
are advocated. This gives the book special value for introducing the 
uninitiated into the principles, method, and results of the higher criti- 
cism. Probably no better work can be put into the hands of one who 
desires to know the chief modern positions without going through too 
much detailed preliminary investigation. Such a book as Driver's 
Introduction is far superior for the student, but its technicality will 
frighten away the general reader. 

The main objections to this volume are its lack of independent 
critical judgment and its ignorance of the latest special investigations. 
Dr. Abbott is a man of letters rather than an Old Testament critic, and 
this fact is apparent on every page. He follows one authority for one 
book and another authority for another book, but he has no organic 
conception of the literature as a whole which would enable him to date 
each document for itself and to show how it forms part of a single 
development. The English literature that is referred to in the foot- 
notes is frequently antiquated, and there is no evidence that the author 
is familiar with recent German investigations. For this reason the dis- 
cussions of the early narratives of Genesis, of the pentateuchal codes, 
of Job, and of the Song of Songs are deficient. This will not be felt, 
doubtless, by the general reader, but it prevents the book having any 
great value for the specialist. 

L. B. Paton. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 



Jesus Christ and the Social Question, By Francis G. Peabody. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 365. gi.50. 

Unless we are mistaken, this work of Professor Peabody is bound 

to exercise a lasting influence throughout the entire field of practical 

Christianity. The book is something more than an interpretative 
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study of the social teachings of Jesus, for it discusses also the applica- 
tion of such teachings to the great problems of society. Professor 
Peabody has thus given us a volume that has been greatly needed. 
The current application of Christianity to the complicated life of today 
commonly involves two errors. On the one side, there are those who 
make of Jesus a master of moral recipes, a formulator of rules for every 
act of life; and, on the other hand, there are those who insist that 
Christianity, if it means anything, means socialism. Between these 
two schools — though by no means intentionally choosing the via 
media — stands Professor Peabody. He knows what Jesus teaches, but 
he knows too that Jesus was not the founder of a new legalism. He 
knows also how deep-seated and complicated are the forces which give 
rise to social questions, and, in the light of his knowledge in these two 
spheres of life, he has given us a lucid and penetrating study of the 
social aspect of the Christian spirit. And this is what we need, for if, 
as he shows us distinctly, it is true that Jesus' teachings are spirit and 
life, to produce Christians of the type of Jesus is to socialize his spirit, 
and to socialize his spirit is to bring in the kingdom of God. 

To some readers Professor Peabody's book will be disappoint- 
ing. But their disappointment will be a tribute to him rather than 
to them. Its charming literary style, its sweet reasonableness, its 
avoidance of denunciation, its cautious attitude toward panaceas, its 
sympathetic treatment of all phases of reform, radical as well as amel- 
iorators — all this fine balance of mind will be lost upon certain classes 
of earnest Christians. Yet it is to these very men that the book will 
carry its most valuable message, and we heartily commend it both for 
its broad treatment of social questions in themselves, and especially for 
its appreciation and application of the social content of the teaching of 

Jesus. 

S. M. 

The Changing View-Point in Religious Thought, and Other Short 
Studies in Present Religious Problems. By Henry Thomas 
Colestock, A.M., B.D., Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Madison, Wis., Sometime Fellow in the University of Chi- 
cago. New York: E. B. Treat & Co., 1901. Pp. 303. $1. 

We have in this book a clear and good-spirited popularization of 
some of the best theological thought in this country today. To be 
sure, the book represents not so much a system of thought as, like 
Boston, a state of mind. What is this state of mind ? (1) No man 



